JUSTICE MEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE Bay Ages 


Mother Wright of Oakland: Love in Action 


The ripple effect of her love 
continues to be felt by the suf- 
fering everywhere. They know 
there was a woman named 
Mary Ann Wright who gave 
her life for them. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


everal years ago when I was on a 

Bay Area Ecumenical Peace 

Walk, a loud voice screamed, 

“Please, please listen to me. 
Instead of going to all your meetings and 
just talking about helping the homeless of 
Oakland, California, come with me. 
Please come with me.” 

The intense sincerity and authority in her 
voice made all of the peace walkers stop in 
their tracks and listen to the woman who 
seemingly appeared from nowhere. 

“T am Mother Mary Ann Wright,” she 
explained, “and I feed the homeless in 
Oakland. Last night, I held a teenage girl 


as she died from an overdose right here in 
this park. All-of your meetings and paper- 


“work cannot do anything for people that 


are starving and the youth that are home- 
less and addicted to drugs. 

“Please, if you want to really see and 
know what needs to be done to help the 
poor of Oakland, come and help me feed 
the homeless in my soup kitchen. Or 
come to my warehouse and help me hand 


Mother Wright talks to three-year-old Michael Adams at her warehouse in Oakland in 1998. 
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out clothing to the people in need. Love is 
just another word until it is put into 
action. The time you spend talking in 
meetings about reaching out to those in 
need, might be the difference between life 
and death for someone.” 
As I listened, I remembered that 


Mother Teresa’s catalyst for opening her 


first Shelter for the homeless in Calcutta, 


India, was very similar to Mother Mary 
Ann Wright’s. 

While walking up a flight of stairs to 
attend a meeting about how to help the 
poor in the city and nearly tripping over a 
dying person, Mother Teresa looked down 
at the malnourished man with his worm- 
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eaten body and decided at that moment > 
she no longer wanted to just talk about 
helping the poor. : 

The other people hurrying up the stairs 
to the meeting did not realize the dying 
homeless man they were walking over 
was what their meeting was all about. 


See Mother Wright of Oakland page 6 


Inmates Are Forced to Tear Down Homeless Camps 


Prisoners are paid a dollar 

a day to clear the homeless 
camps where they once lived. - 
Some officials call this penal 
labor “a vestige of slavery.” 


by Thacher Schmid 


n many places in the United States, 
the fraught job of clearing out a 
homeless encampment is given to 
professionals. In San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and New York, for example, the 
job often falls to city employees in public 
works or sanitation departments, who 
might get paid upwards of $16 an hour. 

But in Portland, which prides itself on 
being a paragon of progressive politics, 
inmates at the county jail get one dollar a 
day — enough to buy a Butterfinger at the 
commissary — to do the work. 

Some of the inmates sifting through or 
dismantling homeless dwellings were pre- 
viously homeless themselves, making for a 
bizarre merry-go-round. The job can make 
it feel as if their worlds are colliding. 

Jeff Nelson was homeless for 13 years 
and on an inmate work crew for six 
months. He remembers dealing with a 
well-tended tent in Portland’s Hollywood 
neighborhood — like one he might have 
lived in himself. | 


Inmates in Oregon are forced to dismantle homeless camps — including camps where they once lived. 


“You looked in there, and the bed was 
all made, and family pictures, and that 
was someone’s home,” he said. “And they 
made us take that down, and throw it in 
the fucking trash. And it’s like, what are 
you doing?” He added: “It’s just straight 
up bullshit, but that’s the way the system 
rolls, and we have no choice [but] to roll 


with the system.” 
That system was on full display one 
recent morning. Two homeless women 


with cigarettes in their hands watched as 


an armored truck with flashing lights 
pulled up to their campsite. A sheriff's 
deputy let out five jail inmates in orange 
jumpsuits, who grabbed trash-picking 
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tools and plastic bags. 

“T don’t think it’s right,” said Amber, 
25. “They don’t know if the inmate is 
going to have to see their partner, their 
mom, or someone they know.” 

Her friend, Heather, said she recently 
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See Inmates Are Forced page 8 


Boycotts Close Restaurants Owned by Duke Supporters 


Editor’s update: Lynda Carson s sto- 
ries on Indy Media about contributors to 
David Duke’s failed Senate campaign cre- 
ated a widespread outcry against those 
who have supported white supremacists. 


_ Her stories led to a boycott of the pop- 


ular O’mei Restaurant in Santa Cruz. The 


restaurant was a thriving business in Santa” 


Cruz for 38 years, yet it was forced to 
close within days of the publication of 
Carson’s stories documenting that the 
owner had contributed to David Duke’s 
campaign. Customers and staff launched a 
boycott and utilized social media to 
denounce the restaurant owner for sup- 
porting Duke’s racism and bigotry. 

The stories also spread to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, San Jose Mercury 
News, Santa Cruz Sentinel and other 
mainstream news outlets. 

Also, Club Jager in Minneapolis closed 
as of September 1 after customers, staff 
and entertainers scheduled to perform 
there denounced the owner’s contribution 
to David Duke’s electoral campaign. 

Lynda Carson’s reporting demon- 
strates the power of advocacy journalism 
to challenge social injustice, and the peo- 
ple who led boycotts and protests show 
the power of activists to overcome human 
rights violations. 


by Lynda Carson 


ccording to Newsweek, David 
Ax of the Ku Klux Klan praised 
President Donald J. Trump for 
supporting the fascists, neo-Nazis, KKK 
and hate-mongering white supremacists 
who brought blood and violence to the 
streets of Charlottesville during the Unite 
the Right rally in August 2017. 
The violent, white supremacist rally 
that David Duke attended resulted in the 


death of Heather Heyer when she was run 
down by a Nazi sympathizer, who plowed 


into a crowd of peaceful demonstrators 
protesting the KKK, neo-Nazis and white 
supremacists. Nineteen others were 
injured. 

In 1927, Trump’s father was arrested 
after a KKK rally in Queens, which may 
help to shed light on why Trump is evi- 
dently a supporter of hate groups and the 
KKK that helped to bring him into office. 

According to Wikipedia, David Ernest 
Duke, born July 1, 1950, is an American 
white nationalist, politician, anti-Semitic 
conspiracy theorist, Holocaust denier, 
convicted felon and former imperial wiz- 
ard of the Ku Klux Klan. 


REPORTS SPARKED BOYCOTTS 


Some have suggested that the best way 
to fight back against all the hate being 
spread around by the Trump regime, the 
KKK, neo-Nazis and white supremacists 
is by exposing the supporters of hate and 
violence in the United States. 

Recently, when the campaign contribu- 
tors of David Duke were outed by my sto- 
ries in Indy Media, many people were 
shocked to learn that Roger Grigsby of 


Santa Cruz gave $500 to David Duke’s _ 


failed Senate campaign in 2016. 

Roger F. Grigsby, owner and founding 
chef of O’mei Restaurant in Santa Cruz, is 
a proud supporter of David Duke. After 
being in business for 38 years, O’mei 
Restaurant closed a week after an article 
on Indybay exposed the owner as a cam- 
_ paign contributor to David Duke, and 
patrons started a boycott. 

The ripple effects of the story about 
campaign contributors giving money to 
David Duke is still spreading, with some 
employees of Club Jager in Minneapolis 
quitting their jobs and a well-known DJ 
pulling their shows from the popular 
nightclub, as well as the Huge Improv 
Theater in Minneapolis telling the Nazis 
and KKK to “fuck straight off.” 
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In response to the owner’s political contributions to David Duke, a boycott shut down the O’mei Restaurant in Santa Cruz. 


The stories outing the campaign con- 
tributors of David Duke have resulted in 
people and DJ’s refusing to work at Club 
Jager in Minneapolis. 

- Special thanks to all who have boy- 
cotted O’mei and Club Jager! 


DUKE SUPPORTERS IN BAY AREA 


David Duke, from Mandeville, 
Louisiana, ran for the U.S. Senate in 2016 
and lost. However, according to public 
records, that campaign brought Duke a 
number of campaign contributions from 
supporters located in the Bay Area. 

According to records, William Hubbel 
of Walnut Creek is one of the proud sup- 


porters of David Duke in 2016, and gave 
$500 to Duke’s campaign. When I asked 


him about his support for David Duke, 
Hubbel was very surprised, but said: “In 
this era of Communism, as the noose is 
tightening around our necks, we may be 
rounded up and shot in the back of the 
head. I decline to comment about my con- 
tribution to David Duke. I am not a mem- 
ber of the KKK, but I sure as hell am not 
a member of the Black Lives Matter 
movement either.” 

Karen Ardith Woodbury of San 
Francisco is another supporter of David 
Duke. She gave $250 to Duke’s campaign 
in 2016. Once an attorney who no longer 
practices law, Woodbury has a chiroprac- 
tor’s license that expires in November of 
2017. Woodbury did not respond to my 
request for an interview regarding her 
support of David Duke. 

Other supporters of David Duke’s 
2016 campaign include: Jake Mavity of 
San Francisco gave $600. Brodin L. 
Sutherland of Martinez gave $500. Roger 
Grigsby of Santa Cruz gave $500. John 
Downey of San Lorenzo gave $285. 
Kevin D. Barbaro of Hayward gave $240. 
Michael Born of Santa Rosa gave $245. 


EXPOSING OWNER OF CLUB JAGER 
FOR SUPPORTING DAVID DUKE 


Exposing the supporters of KKK fas- 
cist David Duke may help to slow down 
the rise of fascism in the U.S. At the least, 
it will allow the public to decide if they 
want to give their money to those 
involved in supporting anti-Semitism, the 
Ku Klux Klan, bigots, racists and the hate 
mongers of the world. Here are snapshots 
of a few of them outside the Bay Area. 

One of David Duke’s supporters is a 
wealthy landlord and developer in 
Minneapolis named Julius Jaeger De 
Roma, who gave $500 to David Duke’s 
Senate campaign in 2016. In 2012, a 
brouhaha with allegations of anti- 
Semitism arose over a fight involving a 


Employees of Club Jager in Minneapolis quit their jobs and a DJ cancelled shows 
at the popular nightclub after the owner’s contributions to Duke became public. 


local musician in a club called Clubhouse 
Jager, which is owned by DeRoma. 


ALLEGATIONS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


According to the Star Tribune, 
“Allegations of anti-Semitism were made 
toward owner Julius Jaeger De Roma and 
his staff, with the situation flaring up to 
become one of those things everyone ‘talks 
about but very few have any hard facts on.” 

A wealthy developer, Julius DeRoma 
also owns the property where the Huge 
Improv Theater is located on 3037 
Lyndale Ave S, in Minneapolis. 

Another supporter of Duke is James 
Murray of Winthrop, Massachusetts, who 
gave $600 to Duke’s failed Senate cam- 
paign in 2016. According to the Winthrop 
Transcript, in 2009, James Murray was 
arrested and charged in the stabbing of 
two brothers. 

Alphonse Petrus Kelz of Bel Air, 
Maryland, gave $1,250 to David Duke in 
2016. Accused of a violent history and 
Nazi connections, the Baltimore Sun 
reported that Kelz was back in court in 
2012 on forgery and theft charges. 

Michael Mazzone, a driver for UPS, is 

a neo-Nazi in Palatine, Illinois, who gave 
$2,700 to the failed David Duke Senate 
campaign in 2016. Mazzone also proudly 
displays Nazi swastikas on his Twitter 
account just to make sure that people have 
no doubt about his beliefs. 
_ Veita Minshall, the owner of Harbor 
Plaza Mini Storage in Aurora, Colorado, 
gave $500 to David Duke in 2016. Dr. 
Stephen C. Graves of Rudy, Arkansas, 
gave $250 to Duke in 2016. 


Another Duke supporter is Steven R. 
Jeppson, who contributed $500 in 2016. 
Jeppson is a CPA with his own account- 
ing firm in Reno, Nevada. 

Robert W. Milos gave $2,700 to 
Duke’s Senate campaign in 2016. Milos is 
the incorporator of the Milos Family 
Foundation Inc., a nonprofit in Ogden 
Dunes, Indiana. 

David B. Kinion of Lansdale, Penn., is 
an HVAC contractor and the owner of 
Comfort Air. In 2016, he gave $500 to 
David Duke’s failed Senate campaign. 
Shawn D. Fowler of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
gave $1,000 to Duke that year. 

The supporters of hate and David Duke 
appear to reside all over the country. It 
will be up to U.S. citizens whether they 
will support these people with their hard- 
earned money, or if they will find another 
place to do business that does not. support 
hate or the likes of David Duke. 

Groups spreading hate and violence 
across the nation are on the rise. Trump 
supporters, white supremacists, fascists, 
anti-Semites, homophobes, bigots and 
other hate mongers announced a 
“Freedom Rally” demonstration on 
Saturday, Aug. 26, at Crissy Field in San 
Francisco and another the following day, 
called “No To Marxism In America” at 
Martin Luther King Jr. Civic Center Park 
in downtown Berkeley. 

Instead, thousands marched in San 
Francisco and Berkeley against the forces 
of hate, and people celebrated their victo- 
ry when the hate mongers were outnum- 
bered by the thousands. 
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Considering 


There are SNCC members 
in the Bay Area today capa- 
ble of telling their stories of 
personal sacrifice and non- 
violent organizing — unde- 
niably one of the greatest 
American stories ever told. 


by Carol Denney 


s soon as I locked up my bicy- 


cle near Old City Hall, where 
the Berkeley City Council’ was 
holding a special meeting on 
Friday, August 18, 2017, at 3:00 p.m. to 


tweak local protest laws before the arrival _ 


of the fourth alt-right/neo-Nazi/white 
supremacist rally in Trump’s first year in 
office, | saw a friend who said, “are you 
ready to kick some Nazi ass?” 

“Hey, my brother, don’t feed them 
what they want,” I said, like the pre- 
dictable kumbaya peace nut that of course 
J am.“That’s bullshit,” he responded 
cheeriully. He’s a poet, a powerful one. 
But he has clearly decided that using his 

- words is not enough. 

And he is not alone. The efficacy of vio- 
lence, over the course of history, is a case 
easily made. | just happen to.be the gal who 
loves the nonviolent crew: Victor Jara, 
Wuilly Arteaga, Dr. Martin Luther King. 

It’s not that violence can’t be effective. 
It’s just that if you’re an artist and a moral- 
ist, nonviolence is more creative, more 
appealing from a philosophical and moral 
standpoint, on rare occasion more effective, 
and at least an equally daunting physical 
challenge for the creaking crew that saved 
People’s Park along the way. 

- The Berkeley City Council is aware, 

after hosting three Trump rallies, that 
_ there’s a remarkable ratio of local citizens 
ready to rumble with whatever they got 
out of a handy hardware store. The ordi- 
nance proposed to tailor local law in order 
to enable the Berkeley police tasked with 
honoring First Amendment rights to 
assemble and speak to subtract impro- 
vised weaponry from those assembled, no 
matter whom they hate, aspires to at least 
lower the body count. 

The vote was seven to one, with City 
Councilmember Cheryl Davila the lonely 
vote against increasing the City 
Manager’s powers to either indulge in 
narrowly tailored powers to protect public 
safety or whittle away more civil liberties, 
depending on one’s perspective. 

Only two people in the crowd spoke on 
behalf of further constricting protest 


Commentary by Carol Denney — 


T hank you, white supremacists, Ku 
Klux Klan, and alt-right marchers 
for not covering your faces, for 
lighting yourselves well with dollar-store 
tiki torches, so we can all know if you are 
our neighbors and co-workers and try to 
arrange our lives accordingly. 


Thank you for outlining our President 
so clearly as an unabashed sympathizer, 
so that no amount of spin can alter the 
obvious trajectory of his position on 
racism. Thank you for clarifying so suc- 
cinctly that your groups see his presiden- 
cy as aligned with your mission. 

Thank you, white supremacists, for 
illuminating for anyone in confusion the 
shallow nature of your cause, the 
immorality of your goals, and the sheer 
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rights. One was a man originally from 
Virginia who claimed to know people 
injured at Charlottesville and was ready to 
embrace any effort to protect the public. 

The second was a very young intern 
from Kriss Worthington’s office who 
spoke only on her own befuddled behalf, 
explaining that Nazi hate was the very 
worst kind of hate and so deserved the 
city’s very best effort to combat it no mat- 
ter what it took. 

The people in my section were almost 
laughing at her. It isn’t that we don’t get 
that some of the people coming, to town 
are, for all practical purposes, Nazis. 
Nazis bad. We kind of get that, even those 
of us so young that it’s pretty much a mat- 
ter of movies and common sense. 

But the idea that hate is more hateful 
with a swastika still seems dumb to peo- 
ple who had to serve coffee to the Ku 
Klux Klan, which ritually hung people in 
a picnic-like atmosphere. A parallel 
moment of accidental perspective colli- 
sion happened when the majority of the 
Berkeley City Councilmembers spoke in 
turn about their support for tailoring local 
laws to try to address the weapons being 
brought to rallies by both out-of-towners 
and locals alike. 

City Councilmember Ben Bartlett 
spoke, making an ominous case for each 
white supremacist rally being worse than 
the one before, claiming that the alt-right 


Thank You White Supremacists for Revealing 
the President as an Unabashed Sympathizer 


ignorance of the vast majority of your 
members. Thank you for the non sequitur 
squirreling through what passes for writ- 
ing on your websites, so that someday 
perhaps we reconsider our custom of 
underfunding education. 

Thank you for expressing yourselves 
so freely, so that those observers with a 
thorough education in psychology can 
navigate the turgid waters of your move- 
ment’s cold soul and help the rest of us 
strategize some way to communicate bet- 
ter with you through the jungle of icons 
and clichés that seem to surround you. 

Thank you for drawing the lonely, the 
misfit and the disoriented to your side, so 
that we who may have ignored them can 
meet them and make sure we are not part 
of contributing to their sense of abuse. 
Thank you for making it so clear exactly 
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the Best Ways to “Kick Nazi Ass” 


“All You Need Is Love.” This banner was hung across the Veteran’s Building by the rally site in Berkeley. 


rally scheduled for August 27 in Berkeley 
had been planned as a consequence of the 
perceived victory at Charlottesville. He 
used almost eerie horror movie affect in 
making his case. 

- But, in fact, the Berkeley rally had been 
planned long before Charlottesville, which, 
when pointed out by someone sitting 
behind me, was silenced by a Mayor Jesse 
Arreguin no longer patient with interrup- 
tions at his eight-month mark in office. 

Bartlett continued to make his case 


undeterred by fact, and it’s at least a 
seductive case to the many still shaking 
their heads that unmasked, unabashed 


racists enjoy coming to Berkeley to watch 
the liberals quake at their flag capes and 
makeshift warrior costumes. 

But the lone vote against the ordinance 
came from the clear voice of District 2 
Councilmember Cheryl Davila, whose 
steady cadence recounted growing up with 
an awareness of the hate of the Ku Klux 
Klan, an awareness which continues 
steadily today in California’s number-one 
status in our number of hate groups, 917 by 
the latest count. Davila’s quiet recollection 
stood in sharp contrast to the implication 
that this moment is anything new for 
African Americans with the longevity and 
perhaps the courage to recognize that hate 
has always been just around their corner all 
of their lives. 

How to handle it is Berkeley’s chal- 


how and where our world needs healing. 

Thank you for showing us that those 
who are inspired to oppose you using vio- 
lence and abusive taunts only feed and nur- 
ture your sense of being misunderstood 
and excluded. Thank you for making it so 
obvious that only love, welcome, and thor- 
oughly honoring the First Amendment, 
where speech meets speech to resolve dif- 
ferences, can someday clear our country of 
racism, our original sin. 

Thank you for helping all of us under- 
stand that we may well have made some 
progress toward social justice, but that 
we remain at the very beginning of a long 
journey we can only take together. 

We couldn’t do it nearly as well, or as 
quickly, without you. 


Carol Denney photo 


lenge, a challenge which could have con- 
vened a community forum months ago to 
collect creative suggestions in dealing 
with it, considering that the alt-right/white 
supremacist/neo-Nazi fountain of provo- 
cation seems to have no end. 

We are a popular watering hole for 
these groups because we can always pro- 
vide the predictable liberal/radical reac- 
tion and land any group that wishes it. 
square in the middle of the evening news. 
That is, until we figure out a more cre- 
ative way to slay the current dragon. 

One of the crowd was part of SNCC, 


the Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee which decades ago practiced 
for the provocation and denigration they 
expected as workers for voting rights in 
the 1960s. She expressed that few young 
people would have any interest in hearing 
about nonviolence training or strategy, a 
heart-breaking moment for me. 

There are around 30 SNCC members 
in the Bay Area today capable of telling 
their stories of personal sacrifice and 
SNCC organizing, which is undeniably 
one of the greatest American stories ever 
told. But its significance at this moment 
can only be weighed if it is told at all to 
the people who wonder about what might 
be more powerful than makeshift shields 
from Home Depot. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 


by Andy Pope 
was blessed last night to spend the 
night at my pastor’s house on his 
farm, where I learned that he is also a 
farmer, and not only a pastor. It was 


Friendship Square, if only for a singl 
night. It was funny, too. : 

It was funny, because when he invited 
me to stay the night, my first thought was: 
In all the years when I was homeless, 
when I lived on the streets, how many 
times did anyone ask me over to stay the 
night? When I was homeless, and I asked 
somebody if I could stay the night at their 
house, what was their answer? 

No. No. No. No. Countless times the 
answer was No. 

My fellow homeless people and I natu- 
rally became more and more discouraged 
the more these statistics accumulated. But 
we also naturally asked ourselves: Why 
did close friends and family members cat- 
egorically refuse to let us stay the night at 
their houses? Even for one night? 

In my case, even when I offered money 
to them to let me stay over one night and 
take a shower — or even just take the 
shower itself — they said “No.” Why? 

Eventually, we all concluded what I 
am about to describe. They all knew that 
we were homeless. They also knew that 
we had a number of other problems, but 


that none of those problems had ever 
made us homeless. 


They had let us stay over when we 
were total slobs. They had let me stay 
over when we were addicted to drugs. 
Often, they themselves were addicted to 
drugs. They had let us stay over whenever 
we were passing through, as long as we 
had not yet lost a place to live. 
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by Andy Pope 


Easy to Say No 


If you can imagine the hurt and pain I felt when my own broth- 
er refused to let me stay in a spare room at his house after I had 
become homeless, multiply that pain level by 15. One by one, my 
closest friends and family told me I could not stay with them. 


great to be out in the beautiful country, 
away from the city, and away from - 
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I Told Them I Was Homeless 


I told them I was homeless and they began to discuss my mental 
health. I told them I was homeless and they began to discuss my 
alcoholism. I told them I was homeless and they began to discuss my 
drug problem, asking me which of various drugs was my “drug of 
choice.” I told them I was homeless and they began to discuss how 
much of a loser I was, how lazy I am, and how I should “get off my 
ass.” I told them I was homeless and they told me where the facility 
was, where the institution was, which program to join, what kind of 
treatment to get, where the shelter was, where the board and care 
was, Where the halfway house was, and where all the other criminals 
are. I told them I didn’t become homeless for any of those reasons. 
But by that time I realized they weren’t listening. 
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So why didn’t they let us stay over 


when we needed a place to stay? 


The answer is simple. All the problems 


‘that they had known about had never. 


made us homeless. Now we were home- 
less, and they did not know why. 


Therefore, we must have some problem 


that they did not know:about, and that prob- 
lem must have made us homeless. 
Obviously, they thought, we had somehow 
screwed up our living situations in some 
way — otherwise, we wouldn’t have 
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become homeless. Since that had to be the - oF 


case, would we not similarly screw up their 
_ living situations as well? Sure we would. 

They were not concerned about our 
problems of which they were aware. They 
were concerned about our problems of 
which they were unaware. Everyone has a 
little fear of the unknown, don’t they? 
That fear prevented each and every one of 
them from ever letting us stay at their 
houses when we needed to. 

You can’t imagine how difficult it was 
for me to call up a very close family 
member ten days after I had become 
homeless in 2004, and ask him if I could 
stay for a while in his spare room, and 
hear the word “‘No.” : 

When I asked him why, he said, “I 
don’t care to expand.” Whenever I asked 
him over the years if he could elaborate, 
he said: “No.” 

Why? Because he himself did not 
know the reason. He was not afraid of 
what he knew — he was afraid of what he 
didn’t know. What he didn’t know was 
why I had wrecked up my living situation, 
and he didn’t want to take the risk of my 
wrecking up his as well. 

The simple truth was that in the urban 
area in Berkeley where I had become 
homeless, the demand for living situations 
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“Basically, Just No.” 
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BASICALLY 
TusT NO. 


How can people be so heartless? 
How can people be so cruel? 
Easy to be hard, easy to be cold. 


How can people have no feelings? 
How can they ignore their friends? 
Easy to be proud, easy to say no. 


Especially people who care about strangers : 


who care about evil and social injustice. : 


Do you only care about the bleeding © 
crowd? How about a needy friend? 


Lyrics from the rock musical “Hair” by Galt 
MacDermot, James Rado and Gerome Ragni 
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- far exceeds the supply. When I lost my last 


rental — for whatever reason — I could not 
readily get another one —. for whatever rea- 
son. I then fell down into the hole called 
Homelessness, a hole so deep I tried for 12 
years to climb my way out of it. 

If you can imagine the hurt and the 
pain I felt from hearing my own brother 
refuse to let me stay in the spare room at 
his house ten days after I had become 
homeless, try multiplying that level of 
pain by fifteen. One by one, my closest 
friends and family members told me that I 
could not stay with them, nor even take a 
shower at their homes — not even in 
exchange for money. So the discourage- 
ment that was already strong enough soon 


_ became fifteen times stronger. 


Whatever enabled me to become 


* encouraged again? Encouraged as I still 


remain today, despite depression, despite 
mania, despite a medical condition, 
despite the loss ofa job? 
The amazing commonality that I 
shared with my homeless brothers and 
sisters on the streets of Berkeley, 
California, almost all of whom were 
enduring the same indignity as myself, 
affirmed our common dignity. Our con- 


_ versations over a five-year period eventu- 


ally lifted my spirit out of that hole, even 
though there did my body remain. 

I’ve since been in touch with a Berkeley 
social worker. I asked him how my best 
friend Lauren was doing, if she was still on 
the streets, and if her health was holding 
up. I broke into tears when I learned that 
somebody had finally helped her with the 
initial deposit and last month’s rent, and 
she was now able to live on her disability 
in her own apartment somewhere in 
Southern California. 

I have also heard similar stories, all 
across the board, of homeless people in 
my tribe pulling out of that gigantic hole, 


- because our spirits had finally become 


encouraged by the hugeness of our com- 
mon dignity, so much so that our bodies 
were soon to follow. 

In Lauren’s case, it was her own broth- 
er who finally stepped up to the plate. In 


-| for affordable housing, 


my case, it was a retired music teacher 
who knew what I was made of, and front- 


ed me a one-way to Idaho and enough . 


money for the deposit on an apartment. 
But the dramatic lift in spirits is com- 
mon in all cases. I went from being home- 


less on the streets of Berkeley, assuming I — 


was to die a miserable, meaningless death 
on the streets, to having a job and an 
apartment in Moscow, Idaho, faster than 
the twinkle of an eye. 


If that’s not an inspiration, I don’t . 


know what it is. But remember, it is not 
just my inspiration. It is the inspiration of 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of some of 
the most inspired people on the face of 
this Earth. That inspiration can make a 
difference. Please, let us make that differ- 
ence — before it is too late. 


Desperate & Daring 
by Claire J. Baker | ees 


In rough California hills 
an orange tent glares 
among chaparral, 
native grasses, 

wild roses, sage — 


an exclamation point 
at the end of someone's 
year-long fruitless search 


a job? 


Orange Nylon 
by Claire J. Baker 


Someone lives 

in our neighborhood, 
orange nylon tent 
nearly hidden 

in cemetery canyon. 
(I won't tell!) 


A real person 
falling back 

for awhile _ 
before, hopefully 

as fate would have it 
moving forward? 
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The Long History of Resistance to Duke’s Racism 


by Terry Messman 


: avid Duke has been spreading his 
[ess of white supremacy and 
racial hatred for 40 years, yet 
‘President Donald Trump has refused to 
acknowledge the grave threat to democracy 
posed by Duke’s clan of white suprema- 
cists, neo-Nazis and the Ku Klux Klan. 
I wrote the following editorial expos- 
ing Duke’s KKK and Nazi roots 36 years 
ago, in February 1981, when ASUM 


Programming made the irresponsible - 


decision to invite David Duke to the 
University of Montana campus to speak 
on “equal rights for all.” 

Back when I wrote this article in 1981, 
few people at our university knew much 
about David Duke’s advocacy of racial 
hatred and violent intolerance, and virtual- 
ly no one understood his full history with 
the Klan and neo-Nazi groups. . 

_ When I researched Duke’s actions and 
put all the pieces together in the university 
newspaper in 1981, it was eye-opening to 
+ students who had not realized just how 
atrocious his brand of extremism was. 

Today, however, the hatred and violent 
racism espoused by alt-right groups is 
written indelibly for everyone to see. It is 
inexcusable that President Trump has 
remained so unwilling to acknowledge 
this horrifying history and has refused to 
take a strong stand against it. 

Trump may still welcome the support 
of right-wing extremists. But it is hearten- 
ing to see today’s massive resistance to 


Trump and Duke, and the widespread - 


repudiation of everything the KKK and 
neo-Nazi groups stand for. 

In 1981, when I learned that ASUM 
Programming had invited Duke to speak on 
“equal rights for all,’ I called Duke the 
“famous leopard who has changed his 
spots.” He was trying to upgrade his image 
“by shedding the cloak of the Ku Klux Klan 
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and forming the National Association for 
the Advancement of White People — a 
transparent effort to conceal his Klan and 
Nazi roots and gain access to mainstream 
audiences and university speaking events. 

When I learned of Duke’s speaking 
date, I only had four weeks to organize 
resistance, because I had just been sen- 
tenced to two six-month prison sentences 
for two acts of nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence in protest of Trident nuclear sub- 
marines at Bangor Naval Base and 
Minuteman missiles at Malmstrom Air 
Force Base. I was ordered to report to fed- 
eral prison on Feb. 2, 1981. 

To make matters worse, I soon found 


that most of the student body seemed: 


entirely unaware of Duke’s background, 
and even the university peace activists 
refused to be involved because they felt we 
could not raise awareness in-time to over- 
come the decision of ASUM Programming. 


I was stunned at the apathy. 
But a couple friends and I organized a 


A 1978 photo shows KKK Grand Wizard David Duke posing 
Klan robes in front of the House of Parliament in London. 


~~, 


in his 


Se 


Press 


rally on campus against Duke and began 
speaking out to the media and organizing a 
petition drive. It was moving at glacial 
speed, until my campaign was suddenly 
joined by many longtime Missoula activists 
from the anti-Vietnam movement 15 years 
earlier, and the earlier struggles for public 
power and a ban on nuclear power. — 

The dedicated older activists saved the 
day by organizing efficiently and with 
high levels of commitment. We had soon 
blanketed the campus with petitions and 
quickly gathered thousands of signatures 
opposing Duke’s speaking appearance. 

The older activists changed my life by 
printing thousands of copies of Martin 
Luther King’s “Letter from a Birmingham 
Jail” to distribute around town. They told 
me that King’s jailhouse essay on nonvio- 
lent resistance to racism was their crucial 
blueprint for activism. King’s essay 


became my blueprint from that day for- 
ward, and triggered my lifelong studies of 
King and the civil rights movement. 


Associated 


When we learned that almost no one 
on campus was aware of the true depth of 
Duke’s racist past, I researched his history 
and found a staggering record of vicious 
extremism. I reported my findings in the 
article I’ve reprinted below from the Feb. 
3, 1981, Montana Kaimin. 

A day before this article was pub- 
lished, on Feb. 2, 1981, I turned myself in 
to the Missoula County Jail, where I was 


jailed for five days prior to being shipped 


off to federal prisons in California (first to 
Terminal Island prison in Long Beach and 
then to Boron prison in the Mojave desert) 
to serve my two six-month sentences. 

While I was in Missoula County jail, 
my editorial was published in the UM stu- 
dent newspaper, as a way to mobilize 
resistance to Duke’s presence on campus. 

When Duke spoke on campus in mid- 
February, many nonviolent demonstrators 
confronted him, some by sitting in, others 
by standing up and facing backwards 
when he spoke, and still others by speak- 
ing out and setting off noisemakers. 

Many of the protesters in the large 
demonstration had painted their faces all 
the colors of the rainbow to confront 


- Duke with diversity. 


I am reprinting my editorial below as it 
appeared in the Montana Kaimin in 
February 1981. It still matters as much as 
it ever did. It is still just as crucial that we 
take a stand against the racial bigotry of 
Duke and his allied right-wing extremists. 

What has changed for the better, in my 
view, is that, back then, we had to work 
so hard in our efforts to awaken our fel- 
low students to the inhumanity and hatred 
of Duke’s white supremacist teachings. 

What has changed is incredibly impor- 
tant. The resistance to the racism and fas- 


cism of the Klan and neo-Nazis seems 
more passionate and more widespread 
than ever. It should give us new hope. 


Protest the Racist Ideas David Duke Represents 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


The grand wizards of ASUM 
Programming have billed former KKK 
Grand Wizard David Duke’s speech 
“Equal Rights for All.” They claim Duke 
has changed his colors after he took off 
the white, blood-splattered cloak of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 


But Duke’s racism has persisted from 
the time he wore a swastika armband and 
carried Hitler’s Mein Kampf (reported in 
Newsweek) to his recent recruitment drive 
in Alaska on behalf of his white-suprema- 
cist group, the National Association for the 
Advancement of White People. 

Duke’s past history is dismal and dan- 
gerous. Just last spring, Duke went on a 
widely publicized recruitment tour in 
Canada for the Ku Klux Klan. Opposition 
to this racist recruiting was so strong that 
the government ordered him deported 
from Vancouver. Apparently, Canadians 


cared more about the rights of minorities 


than does ASUM Programming. 

The Jan. 18, 1981, issue of Homer 
News (from Homer, Alaska) reported that 
Duke recruited an Alaskan branch of the 


NAAWP and quoted several of Duke’s | 


hate-filled remarks which prove that this 
leopard hasn’t changed his racist spots: 
“We've got to preserve the white race 
and the white heritage,” said Duke. “If we 
- don’t we’re going to resemble some Third 
World country instead of the United States 
we used to have. Whites don’t like the gains 
made by Native groups in recent years.” 
Given the current high unemployment 
and economic despair of minorities in 
America, that is paranoid nonsense. Given 
the recent increase in KKK violence and 


racist murders, that is vicious and danger- 
ous nonsense. 

Duke’s opposition to “Native rights” is 
a threat to Native Americans in Montana 
who have been shamefully discriminated 
against for years. Who does Duke think 
are really the true Americans? Who does 
Duke think his precious white race stole 
this country from in the first place? 

Why do we need an NAAWP-to further 
advance centuries of racism? Duke’s “white 
race and white heritage” stole this country 
by slaughtering Native Americans, ran its 
plantations by enslaving black people, ran 
Jim Crow segregation by lynching and ter- 
rorizing black people, and even today 
exploits Indian homelands for energy 
resources, and discriminates against black 
people in housing and employment. 

Just how much “Advancement of 
White People” can this country afford? 
Striving to advance an already dominant 
white race by reversing decades of civil- 
rights legislation isn’t “equal rights for 
all” as ASUM Programming advertises — 
it’s white oppression. 

Those who think Duke has become 
more moderate are naive or ignorant. 


‘Duke only left the KKK last July and he 


left only after KKK leader Bill Wilkinson 


‘threatened to expose his greedy attempt to 


sell his membership list for $35,000 to the 
Invisible Empire of the KKK — the most 
violence-prone Klan in existence. 

Have you seen the Jan. 12, 1976, 
Newsweek article that shows how Duke’s 
wife sewed a white KKK robe for their 


-four-month-old daughter? The picture of 


the baby cloaked in a Klan uniform graph- 


‘ically symbolizes how innocent. children 


can be corrupted by an atmosphere of 


racial hatred. Is that the kind of future we 
want for our children? 

Have you seen the 1977 Newsweek arti- 
cle titled “The Great White Hope” which 
shows Duke and his wife dressed in KKK 
robes, smiling joyously as they hold up a 
photo of a burning cross at a Klan rally? 

Given the nationwide resurgence of the 
KKK, and the cross burnings and racial 
threats reported at Harvard, Purdue, Kent 
State, Williams and Wesleyan universi- 
ties, is that the kind of future we want in 
Missoula? 

Have you read about the “border watch” 
where Duke organized a posse of KKK vig- 
ilantes to patrol the California~-Mexico bor- 
der to turn back “illegal aliens”? 

Did you realize that the British govern- 
ment ordered Duke deported from 
England in March 1978, after Duke 
“addressed racist rallies from Oxford to 
Brighton,” initiated new members into the 
KKK with cross-burning ceremonies and 
preached his white-supremacist slogan: 
“Racial purity is America’s security.” 

David Duke helped set up an “Alien 
Watch” to intimidate non-white immi- 
grants out of moving to England. 

Given the dwindling number of black 
students on the UM campus and the urgent 
need to recruit more, do we want to send 
Duke’s hostile message to future black stu- 
dents? Great Britain and the Canadian city 
of Vancouver decided to export Duke rather 
than import his racist message. 

ASUM Programming has tainted Black 
History Month (February) by paying more 
than $2,000 to import Duke. What kind of 
public speaker did. they import? 
According to Newsweek, “Duke picked up 
a typical Klan pamphlet and joyfully 


began reading a highly biased ‘history’ of 
the black race that purports to show that 
blacks are inferior.” Is that the kind of 
“history” we want taught at this university 
during Black History Month? 

Will you sit and passively listen to a 
man who was convicted for inciting a riot 
at a Klan rally in Louisiana and who a 
Newsweek reporter said “spat out the car 
in disgust at the thought of mixed mar- 
riages”? Will your voice be silent. simply 
because Duke has now adopted more sub- 
tle “moderate” ways to speak out for 


‘white supremacy? 


If your answer is a resounding “No!” 
come to the UM Ballroom on February 18 
and let your opposition ring in Duke’s 
ears. The protest must be nonviolent and 
can run the gamut of pickets, leaflets and 
sit-ins. 

Bring tapes of Martin Luther King’s 
speech “I have a dream” and play it loudly 
enough to give Duke a high-decibel earful 
of what “Equal Rights for All” really 
means. Stand silently and grimly with a 
charred wooden cross or a hangman’s 
noose to remind everyone of how the 
Klan celebrated “equal rights for all” in 
our nation’s history. Expose Duke’s true 
colors as a white supremacist and brown- 
shirted fascist. 

Duke’s message thrives on hatred and 
violence; so be peaceful and come pre- 
pared to laugh at him. Make jokes, ask 
absurd questions and laugh the NAAWP 
(the Nazi Association of Asinine White 
Prejudice) right out of existence. 


Terry Messman 
senior, journalism/wildlife biology 
Missoula Country Jail 


Mother Mary Ann Wright, July 11, 1921 to May 7, 2009, was honored as a local heroine in this mural by the 
Community Rejuvenation Project. The mural is displayed in a raised bed garden at the California Hotel. 
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Mother Teresa found someone to help 
her carry the gravely ill man to the street 
at the bottom of the stairs and then started 
knocking on doors until a stranger offered 


her a room to put the man in so that he. 


could die with peace and dignity. 


Hearing Mother Mary Ann Wright’s 


urgent message changed my life forever. I 
immediately started volunteering with 
her, feeding the poor in Old Man’s Park 
in Oakland, helping fill bags with donated 
clothing for the poor in her warehouse, as 
well as helping in her soup kitchen. 

Mother Wright told me her mission 
started one night, when God called her by 
name and told her to go and take blankets, 
~ food and love to the homeless people living 
under the freeways and in the parks. 

“I started sleeping sitting up in a chair 
all night after witnessing first-hand the 
poor sleeping under bridges and on the 
streets all over the city,” she said. “I want- 
ed to share their suffering and bond com- 
pletely with them. Sleeping in a comfort- 
able bed while so many had nothing but 
the cold ground to lay their head ut was 
something I would never do again.” 

At that moment, I knew I was with a 
saint. Mother Mary Ann Wright of 
Oakland was a non-denominational saint. 

For the next two years, I volunteered 
with Mother Wright whenever I could. 
Anywhere in the world there was great 
suffering, if Mary Ann Wright could find 
the money to get there, she went. After 
the Oklahoma bombing, someone donated 
the funds needed for her to go there. She 
sat by the bedsides of the victims and 
their families, sharing in their suffering. 

Mother Wright would take food, 
clothes, and medicines to the people that 
live and die on the garbage dumps in 
Mexico City whenever she could get the 
necessary funds to get there. 

At her Oakland warehouse, Mother left 
food, donated from local grocery stores, 
outside by the street, for people to take. 
Sometimes they drove up in large expen- 
sive cars to get the donated items. I asked 
Mary Ann why they would take food for 
the poor when it appeared they were not in 
need. She answered: “Never, ever judge 
anyone. It is not for you and I to decide 


Mother Wright told me her mission started one night, 
when God called her by name and told her to go and 
take blankets, food and love to the homeless people 
living under the freeways and in the parks. 


‘who is worthy and deserves the donations. 


This is none of our business. We are here 
simply to offer God’s love. The rest is 
between each individual and God, not us.” . 
_ The number of people touched by 
Mother Wright will never be known, but 
the ripple effect of her unconditional love 
continues to be felt by the suffering every- 
where. They know there was a woman 
named Mary Ann Wright who gave her 


“life for them. 


Saints have mysterious ways of accom- 
plishing God’s will and often live and die 
unnoticed. But the love they put out raises 
the vibrations of the whole universe. It 
resonates into the ether and all on earth 
benefit from it. 

Mother was very strict Sa volunteers. 
She made certain they filled the plates for 
the homeless people waiting in the soup 
kitchen line as they would for their own 


families. She gently scolded them if the 


plates of food were not thoughtfully filled. 

She threw away bags of donated clothes 
that she felt weren’t good enough for the 
poor she served. Mother refused to give 
anything but the best. The needy on earth 
were her family and she treated each one as 
if they were her own son or daughter. 

I remember a young, homeless, 
teenage girl who walked up to Mother in 
the park and said: “Mother I am going to 
die soon. I have AIDS. Would you like to 


hear a song I wrote for the ore 


born with AIDS?” 
Mother oy hugged her and said, 


. “Of course.” 


I was crying so much I couldn’t even 
hear her song, but I remember her face 
glowed and she never stopped smiling. I 
wondered how a young teenager dying of 
AIDS, homeless in Oakland, could be so 
gracious. 

Some day, there will be a huge statue 
of Mother Mary Ann Wright of Oakland, 
with the homeless men, women and chil- 


dren: gathered :in her arms:-When-people- 


visit the statue, they will remember that in 
the darkest nights, God sends a light to 
spread healing to the suffering and offer 
hope to those in need. 

You and I are that light. We are the 
ones that dry the tears of the suffering 
poor and hold the homeless in our arms as 


they take their last breaths. When we say 
“yes” to helping a soul in need, God’s 


smile radiates across the entire universe. 


Photo by Eric 
Arnold 


Bere: I look. : 


_ forever glows | . 
Mother Mary Ann Wright _ 

_ Saint of the Poor . 
sheltering the homeless _ | 
in her loving arms _ 
she was the mother . 


they had never known _ 
sent by God alone 
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“Honey, when you do this kind of 
work, you learn to be very patient,” 
Mother Wright said. “People tell me they 


- are bringing the food to feed the homeless 


and sometimes they don’t show up, but 
I’ve learned to remain silent and just keep 
praying. I know people are good no mat- 
ter how deeply buried that good may be. It 


is always there.” 


It is the goodness of those that give to 
the poor that challenges each of us to 
remember that what we do for those in ° 


need today, we are doing for future gener- 
ations of tomorrow. 

Reaching out to help others may be the 
biggest mountain we will ever climb. 

Mother Mary Ann Wright, the saint of 
Oakland’s homeless people, will be 
remembered through eternity, because she 
humbly answered yes to what she felt God 
was calling her to do. Her works for the 
poor continue to spread heaven on earth in 
miraculous ways! a eo 

Love is just another word until it is put 
into action.’ : 


with violet ae dows, — 
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Mass Evictions on Tribal Lands Create Quiet 
Crisis of Homelessness for Native Americans 


San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle are well known 
for high rates of homeless- 
ness. The housing emergency 
on tribal lands is more hid- 
den, but just as devastating. 


by Lauren Dake 


o Jenece Howe, it eomied Hie an 

ordinary yard sale. But as she sur- 

veyed the items, arrayed on a patch 
of land on the Native American reserva- 
tion, she paused. It appeared to her as if 
the contents of a home had simply been 
dumped outside. And the elderly women 
selling the items looked distraught. 

Soon Howe, an enrolled member of the 
Yakama Nation, learned the reason. The 
woman, and many others, had been evict- 
ed from a tribal housing complex. 

“It was horrible,” Howe said. 
“Horrible. Families had lived there for 20- 
plus years. That was their home. That was 
their everything.” 

Several tribal members estimated that 
anywhere from 350 to 500 members of 
the Yakama Nation, a sovereign tribe in 
Washington state with a vast and beautiful 
reservation, were displaced from 60 trib- 
al-owned residences last spring. 

Some fell behind on rent, others failed 
drug tests or had overcrowded homes. As 
many as 18 people lived in one three-bed- 


‘room house, according to reports in a 


local paper. Many of those evicted had 
nowhere else to go. 
While cities such as Los Angeles, 


Seattle and New York regularly garner 


headlines over the number of people liv- 
ing on their streets, the ongoing housing 
emergency on tribal lands has been harder 
to discern. 

Perhaps this is Toe homelessness 
on reservations looks different than else- 
where, and often doesn’t mean living out- 
side, according to a study by the federal 
housing agency. It is more common for 
people to move in with others, often rela- 
tives, crammed into a single home. 

A few years ago, as many as 85,000 
tribal members across the country were 
living with friends or relatives, the report 
showed, and it is four times as likely that 
Native Americans will inhabit homes that 
are overcrowded and in need of repairs. 

' One recent news report noted that a 
Wyoming tribe with 11,000 members had 
only 230 homes on its reservation. 

“There are plenty of examples where 
you have housing shortages, you have 
overcrowding. It’s not exclusive to the 
northwest,” said Tony Walters, the execu- 
tive director of the National American 
Indian Housing Council. 

He emphasized that communalism was 
an important cultural value for many 
Native Americans, though this did not 
diminish the scale of the problem. “It’s 
almost like people don’t think of it, like 
it’s a given in these communities,” 
Walters said. 

One of the underlying factors is a 
crushing 30 percent poverty rate, close to 
double the national rate, according to cen- 
sus data. 

“There’s a lot of couch surfing,’ Howe 
said of the Yakama reservation. “A lot of 
our families will go stay until they wear out 
their welcome and then go to another fami- 
ly member. It’s not uncommon to have 
three generations of family i in one home.” 

A woman named Sarah Headdress, for 
instance, was recently living in a friend’s 


Roberta Strong, 67, was ‘evicted from her home in a Yakama Nation fora project in Washington. 


Hundreds of people have been evicted, many with no place to go. 


“It was horrible. Families 
had lived there for 20-plus 
years. That was their home. 


That was their everything.”’ 
— Jenece Howe, Yakama Nation 


four-bedroom house. It had no running 
water and lacked a hallway floor. The only 
room with electricity was the living room. 

She ticked off those who lived there: 
“It was a good friend of mine, her kids, 
her niece, she had three kids, her sister. 
My boyfriend, oh and Melissa, me, and 
Jay, my son,” 


‘HECTIC AND. HELLISH’ 


The Yakama Nation comprises about 
31,000 people, and the reservation covers 


more than one million acres of rivers and 


rolling hills. The eviction there was initi- 
ated by the housing authority, which is 
separate from. the tribal government. 

It “wasn’t trying to be mean,” said 
Delano Saluskin, the vice-chairman of the 
Yakama Nation tribal council. “It was a 
conscious decision if these families can- 
not maintain their rental agreement and 
maintain the regulations about drug and 
alcohol, let’s find families that can,” 
adding that there is a wait list of 1,800 
families hoping for tribal housing. 


Whatever the case, the result for some 


has been homelessness. 

Roberta Strong, 67, lived in a tribal 
home. She once worked as an assistant to 
the vice-chairwoman of the Yakama 
Nation’s tribal council, the second-highest 
official within the tribe. But after a stint of 
unemployment, she fell behind on rent. 

Although she was able to begin paying 
again before the eviction date, it made no 
difference. When she was given 48-hours 
notice to leave her home of 16 years, she 
was devastated. 

Strong moved into her cousin’s house, 
along with her 20-year-old grandson, 
‘Schylor Lucei, but soon felt suffocated. 
There was a rotating crew of about seven 
people sleeping in the living room of the 
one-bedroom home. 

“There were too many people in the 
house,” Strong said. Her grandson 
described it as “hectic and hellish.” 

Many others headed to a shuttered RV 
park on the reservation. The tribal govern- 


Sarah Headdress now lives in a tiny home. Before she moved 
there, she was living in a house with 11 people. 


opened up the park’s showers and bath- 
rooms for people to use. At one point, 
there were at least 100 people living in 
tents in the park. 

By early this year, the tents had disap- 
peared and the tribe had built more than a 
dozen tiny homes, most measuring 
approximately 10 by 12 feet, in which 
many people still live. The units don’t 
have plumbing. 

But residents, including Strong and her 
grandson, who share one of the homes, 
said that despite the tight accommoda- 
tions, they feel freer. Others are drawn to 
the cabins as well; there’s a waitlist of 
more than 60 people who would like to 
move to the park. 

Even so, some would rather avoid it 
and tribal housing altogether, owing to 
their rules and their crowding. 

There’s a large homeless encampment 
in the middle of downtown Toppenish, a 
small reservation town that tourism offi- 
cials tout as “rugged” and “western.” 

People call the encampment “the com- 
pound.” It is located on an empty lot bor- 
dered by the highway, and there are gas 
stations and fast-food restaurants nearby. 
Numbers fluctuate, but as many as 65 
people might live there at a time. Apple 
bins are used as makeshift shelters: 

Locals say more low-income housing 
is desperately needed, but the chances of 


«ment proyided tents and blankets and,..,this are uncertain. Since the mid-1990s, a 
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federal program has helped fund tribal 
housing for sovereign tribes, and many 
now rely heavily on it to build, manage 
and repair tribal housing projects. 

But the Trump administration’s budget 
proposes slashing the housing depart- 
ment’s funding to Native American tribes 
by more than $50 million, even though for 
decades the funding overall has remained | 
stagnant, essentially decreasing each year 
as a result of inflation, according to 
Walters, of the national housing council. 

The lack of federal funding is a key 
reason why so many homes on reserva- 
tions go long stretches without repairs and 
why it is difficult to increase the housing 
inventory. 

Strong, the woman who was evicted, is 
grateful for the tiny house, but she knows 
it isn’t a long-term solution. 

She is in the midst of trying to sell 
some shares of ancestral lands she inherit- 
ed. It was a hard decision, letting go of 
land that connected her to her elders. 

“But I chose to do that and that’s 
specifically to get my two grandchildren, 
who are here, back on their feet,” she said. 
“To get them a place to stay. A nice, clean 
place for them to stay. Hopefully that will 
help them start their walk in life.” 


Lauren Dake reported this story for Outside 
in America, a series by the London-based 
Guardian on homelessness in the United States. 
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“SERENITY BASE.” A homeless person camps mider a vee searninely exiled a long way from his native San Francisco. 


Society Must Listen to the Voices of the Streets 


by Andy Pope 


t's almost uncanny how opposite of a 

world it is that I live in today in 

Moscow, Idaho, where I moved after 

years of homelessness in Berkeley. I 
brought almost nothing I did in Berkeley 
with me to do here in Moscow. Life is 
incredibly different than it was down in 
B-Town by the Bay. 

You don’t see any panhandlers in 
Moscow, you don’t hear anybody on the 
hustle asking you for spare change or a 
cigarette. I remember the first time Seneca 
reached out her hand behind the counter at 
the One World Cafe and said, “What’s 
your name, by the way?” 

I had to duck into the bathroom to cry. I 
had only been in Moscow two or three 
weeks, and I could not believe that a barista 
in a cafe would actually care what my name 


was. It was too good to be true that I was 


actually not being viewed as a worthless 
piece of shit everywhere I went. 

What people don’t seem to know about 
homelessness unless they’ve actually put 
in some really serious homeless time 
themselves is that the worst thing about 
being homeless is not having to endure 
the elements, or the lack of indoor conve- 
niences like a space heater, shower, sink, 
or (of course) bed in which to sleep, or the 
lack of ready access to food or other basic 


-needs, or difficulty maintaining personal: 


hygiene, or any of that stuff. 


The worst thing about being homeless 
is the way that you are treated. 

Homeless people in general don’t want 
pity or even compassion half the time. It 


seems like half the people pity homeless 


people and the other half pass judgment. 

All we really wanted down there, any 
of us, was to be treated with normal 
human respect and dignity, and treated as 
equals, not as inferiors. We wanted to be 
listened to, we wanted our voices heard. 

But people in general wouldn’t listen 
to us. They sure talked to us, and after a 
while we had heard it all. 

Communication is a two way Street. 
People in this country, especially in the 
upper classes, need to start listening to what 
poor people, disabled people, and homeless 
people have to say. They need to realize: 
that these people are human, that they have 
valuable life experience, and that their 
experience is worth listening to, and learn- 
ing about, and understanding. 

When that happens, there will really be 
change in this country. We’ll start build- 
ing bridges again, instead of burning 
them. With email and voice mail and 
social media abounding, with deletes and 
ignores and blocks aplenty, it has never 
been easier to burn a bridge in the history 
of this nation. And what has that done but 
caused the national morale to reach an all- 
time low? 

We need at some point to realize that to 


Inmates Forced to Dismantle Homeless Camps 


from page I 


saw a work crew member with whom she 
had been intimate when he was homeless. 

“He was across the street cleaning my 
campsite,” she said. The sight made her 
despair. “I told him that I loved him.” 

It is practices like this that suggest the 
grittier complexities beneath Portland’s 
international image as a beacon for neo- 
hippies and foodies. 

Portland declared an ongoing homeless- 
ness emergency in 2015; new data shows 
the county’s homeless population has 
grown 10 percent since then. Residents liv- 
ing near camps have complained vocally, 
and often, about trash and crime. 

The City of Portland pays a contractor, 
Pacific Patrol Services, $117,557 a year to 
clear homeless camps, some of which is 
done in conjunction with teams of inmates 
from the county jail. The Oregon 
Department of Transportation, or Odot, 
meanwhile, pays up to half a million dol- 
lars a year for jail inmates who take care of 
the land it owns along freeways, said 
spokesman Don Hamilton. These crews 
now focus exclusively on homeless camps, 
he said, whereas five years ago homeless- 
ness was only a minor focus. 

In Portland, as elsewhere, the practice 


of using prisoner-work crews is painted as 
a win-win for the public, with inmates 
being rehabilitated as public spaces are 
improved. The sheriff’s office stresses 
that inmates with certain types of sen- 
tences are eligible for reduced sentences 
based on their participation in crews. 

Yet increasingly, deploying them in 
this way is coming under criticism in the 
Pacific Northwest, where they have been 
engaged to clear homeless encampments 
in at least three cities. ; 

Last year, the Human Rights 
Commission in Seattle adopted a resolu- 
tion raising “serious moral issues” with 
the practice. “Penal labor is widely con- 
sidered a vestige of slavery, and the com- 
mission is concerned with our city perpet- 
uating the practice,” the group wrote. 

In response, the city stopped the prac- 
tice after 23 years. Olympia similarly took 
steps away from the practice last year, 
parttly because of hazards to inmates, such 
as being stuck by empty needles. 

But in Portland, there has been no such 
shift. Hamilton paused when asked 
whether he had reservations about using 
inmates to clear homeless camps. 

“That’s not really a concern of what 
Odot needs to look at,” he said. 

During a recent sweep, inmates worked 
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all odds. 

What do we win by treating them as 
subhuman creatures? Not a thing. What 
would we gain by hearing them out? Or 
even by sharing in their experience? 

We might just gain our country back. 


“make America great again,’ we need to 
start talking to each other, hearing each 
other out, making an effort to understand 
each other’s perspectives before we just 
ditch them like they’re all a bunch of losers. 

Homeless people, believe me, are any- 
thing but losers. Quite the opposite is the 
case. Homeless people are the winners. 
They’re winning life, day by day, against 


amid verdant undergrowth to break down 
and clean up a camp, dismantling and dis- 
posing of tents, mattresses, bicycle parts, 
clothing and trash. They held plastic bags 
open for one another, and dropped used 
syringes into a sharps container. 

“Anything’s better than sitting in a cell 
all day, losing your fucking mind,” said 
Alex Sosa, 25. 

Three inmates listening to Sosa, all 
tanned from cleaning camps through the 
summer, described their work as important 
and necessary. All four said they were in 
jail for driving under the influence. The 
sheriff's department doesn’t assign anyone 
to crews outside the jail if they have com- 
mitted a person-to-person crime, said 
spokesman Lt. Chad Gaidos. 

Although none of the four inmates said 
they had ever been homeless, the people in 
the camps are sometimes familiar to them. 
“We see the same faces out here in the 
camps that are in our dorm, in the jail,” said 
one of the men, Colby Robillard, 26. “I rec- 
ognize their faces.” 

Deputy Jana McCallum stood with her 
hands on her utility belt and watched the 
work from behind wraparound sunglasses. 
She said there is a “vicious cycle” involv- 
ing jail, homelessness and the work 
teams, and had once found a former crew 
member living in a homeless camp. 

Such interactions underline the connec- 
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Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 
Down and Out in Berkeley. 


Andy Pope recently relocated to Moscow, 
Idaho, after many years of homelessness on the 
streets of Berkeley. 


tion between homelessness and incarcera- 
tion. Between one-quarter and one-half of 
homeless people have a history of incar- 
ceration, a 2013 study noted, and a fifth of 
all homeless people in the UK have com- 
mitted a crime to get off the street, 
according to a 2010 survey. 

Being homeless doesn’t necessarily 
lead to crime, but a criminal record can 
mean rejections when applying to rent 
property, for instance, while drug use, 
which is more common on the streets than 
among the general population, raises the 
risk of encounters with police. - 

As difficult as Portland’s inmate 
sweeps are for many of those involved, 
not least those who careen between home- 
lessness and the work crews, they can also 
have an unintended, cautionary effect. 

Robillard, the inmate, said the upset- 
ting things he sees while cleaning the 
camps serves as a reminder of how close 


he has come to the edge in his own strug- | 


gles with drugs. If his DUI wasn’t a wake- 
up call, then the camp cleanups are. 

“T never want to get to that point,” he 
said, glancing at the nearby camp. “I don’t 
want that to be me.” 

A few feet away, a few minutes later, a 
homeless man named Dave D gave a sim- 
ilar warning about incarceration while 
loading up six shopping carts. “Better not 
to get in trouble,” he said. 
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Braceros Organize After Death of Farmworker 


by David Bacon 


farmworker’s death in the 

broiling fields of Washington 

state has prompted his fellow 

braceros to put their liveli- 
hoods in jeopardy by going on strike, 
joining a union, being discharged — and 
risking deportation. 

Honesto Silva Ibarra died in 
Harborview hospital in Seattle on Sunday 
night, August 6. Silva, a married father of 
three, was a guest worker — in Spanish, a 
“contratado” — brought to the United 
States under the H2-A visa program, to 
work in the fields. 

Miguel Angel Ramirez Salazar, anoth- 


er contratado, says Silva went to his. 


supervisor at Sarbanand Farms last week, 
complaining that he was sick and couldn’t 
work: “They said if he didn’t keep work- 
ing he’d be fired for ‘abandoning work.’ 
But after a while he couldn’t work at all.” 

Silva finally went to the Bellingham 
Clinic, about an hour south of the farm 
where he was working, in Sumas, close to 
the Canadian border. By then it was too 
late, however. He was sent to Harborview, 
where he collapsed and died. 

Silva’s death was the final shove that 
pushed the contratados into an action 
unprecedented in modern farm labor his- 
tory. They organized and protested, and 
when they were fired for it, they joined 
Washington State’s new union for farm- 


workers, Familias Unidas por la Justicia. 


As this article was being written, 120 
H2A workers were sitting in tents on a 
patch of land near the ranch where they 


worked, protesting their treatment and — 


demanding rights for guest workers. 
On the website of CSI Visa Processing, 


which recruited Silva, Ramirez and others 
to work at Sarbanand Farms, a statement 
.reads: “The compafiero. who is hospital- 


ized, the cause was meningitis, an illness 
he suffered from before, and is not related 
to his work.” 

Ramirez and other workers doubt that 
explanation. Silva had been working in 
the U.S. since May, and did not arrive 
with symptoms of meningitis. Instead, 


they insist that it was the consequence of 


increasingly bad conditions at the ranch. 


According to Ramon Torres, president . 


of Familias Unidas por ja Justicia, H2-A 
workers at Sarbanand Farms had been com- 
plaining for weeks about bad food, temper- 
atures in the 90s with no shade, warm 
drinking water and dirty bathrooms in the 
fields. In the last two weeks, the air near the 
border became smoky from forest fires just 
to the north in Canada, making it hard to 
breathe. Some workers fainted amid the 
blueberry plants where they were picking. 
When Silva collapsed and went to the 
hospital, a group went to the ranch manage- 
ment and asked for safer working condi- 
tions. When they were turned away, they 
organized a one-day strike on Friday, 
August 4. Familias Unidas por la Justicia, 
which just signed its first union contract 
with Sakuma Brothers Farms in nearby 
Burlington, held‘its first convention that 


Friday. When the H2-A workers came from — 


Sarbanand Farms, they decided to join. 

The following day, 70 were fired. “They 
told all of us in the work stoppage we were 
fired for insubordination,” another worker, 
Barbaro Rosas Olibares, told FUJ organizer 
Maru Mora Villapando in a video inter- 
view. The CSI statement insists: “Eleven 
people were fired for questions of insubor- 
dination, which is a legal cause.” 

While most workers in the U.S. are 
covered by laws that make such retaliation 
for striking a legal violation, farmworkers 
generally have no such protection except 
in the few states, like California, that have 
given agricultural workers those rights. 

H2-A workers have even fewer rights 


Picking blueberries on a farm in the state of Washington. Risking deportation, farmworkers have joined a 
union, held protests and gone on strike to demonstrate against dangerous conditions in the fields. 
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A farmworker’s death in Washington state prompted his fellow braceros to put their 
livelihoods in jeopardy by going on strike and risking deportation. Silva’s death was the 
final shove that pushed the workers into an action unprecedented in modern farm labor 
history. When they were fired for the protest, they joined the new union for farmworkers. 


and protections. The visa they’re given 


when they come to work in the U.S. binds 


them to the employer who recruited them. . 
If they lose that job, they lose the visa and 
‘become deportable. They have no legal 


standing to sue their employer in a US. 
court. It was therefore remarkable that not 
only did the Sarbanand workers strike in 


protest over bad conditions, but that after 


they were fired they did not leave the 
country. 

The company told the fired workers 
they would not pay them immediately for 
their final four days of work, but instead 
would send a check to their address in 


Mexico — a violation of H2-A regula- 


tions. The workers were given an hour to 
clear their belongings out of the compa- 


ny’s labor camp, leaving them standing 


outside with no money. 

Sarbanand’s recruiter, CSI Visa 
Processing, took some to a local bus sta- 
tion, but didn’t buy them a ticket home. 
This violates another H2-A recruitment 
regulation, which requires recruiters to 
pay transportation to and from the jobsite 
in the United States. 

In the meantime, workers reached out 
to union president Torres and also to 
Community2Community, a farmworker 
advocacy and immigrant rights organiza- 
tion in northwest Washington. Together, 
they found a private residence near the 
Sarbanand location, whose owners agreed 
to let the fired workers camp on their land 
while deciding on their next course of 
action. Local supporters brought out tents 
and a generator, and an encampment 
quickly sprang up. 

The workers marched back to the ranch 
and demonstrated outside. .““They formed 
a committee among. themselves,” Torres 
says, “and another 50 workers left the 
ranch and joined them, even though the 
deputies and local police were threatening 
to call immigration.” 

Torres says other workers have suffered 
from partial facial paralysis, and three are 
now living at the camp. In the video inter- 
view, Rosas Olibares held a placard 


denouncing local authorities for turning a 
blind eye to their conditions. It read: _ 
County & City— Your Blindness=GUILTY 
- Suppression of immigrant workers rights 
- Workers open to threats of deportation! 
- Immigrant workers dying HERE/NOW 
County & City — You are complicit 
through neglect! | 

How do you sleep at night? 

According to H2-A worker Ramirez, 
“We just want respect for our rights. 
Firing us was very unjust. We also want 
to continue working until the end of our 
contract.” Ramirez has been working as a 
contratado for 15 years; picking tobacco 
in North Carolina and Kentucky, and for 
the last two years, blueberries in north- 
west Washington State. 

Last winter he signed a contract in the 
office of CSI Visa Processors in his 
hometown of Santiago Ixcuintla in the 
Mexican state of Nayarit. Under that con- 
tract he was guaranteed a minimum of 
five months of work, until October 25. 
Ramirez was then taken to Nogales on the 
U.S.-Mexico border and given a visa. 
“But I saw that it was only good until 
June 30,” he recalls. “When I asked, they 
said they’d fix it. But they never did.” 

Over 250 workers were recruited in the 
Nayarit office, he says, one of nine that 
CSI has in Mexico. They were brought to 


Delano, in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley, on May 7. There they began pick- 


ing blueberries at Munger Farms, a large - 


grower and partner in the giant Naturipe 
growers partnership. 

Then, on July 1, the day after the visa 
of Ramirez and many others expired, they 
were transported to the Sarbanand Farms 
ranch in Washington State, where they 
continued picking. Sarbanand is a sub- 
sidiary of Munger Farms, owned by the 
family of Baldev and Kable Munger. 

CSI’s statement insists the workers 
“received an authorization by the govern- 
ment of the U.S. for this second contract, 
[and] none of them are out of legal sta- 
tus.” Yet after the turmoil started last 
week, one worker tried to buy an airline 
ticket back home to Mexico, and was 
refused because his visa had expired. 

“We don’t know what will happen 
now,’ Torres says. “What we believe is 
that workers have the right to protest and 
organize, and shouldn’t be punished for 
that by being denied the work they were 
promised.” 

“T think we have to get organized,” 
Ramirez adds. “I’m willing to work hard, 
but they put such pressure on us; that’s the 
biggest problem. I have a 16-year-old son 
back home in Mexico. What would happen 
to him if I died here, like Honesto did?” 


Upcountry from Delano 


Farm Workers March to Sacramento 


by Thanasis Maskaleris 


The offenses of Mammon are legion 
but greatest is the offense against the vine— __ 
this is to offend, to wound the heart of both Dionysos and Christ. 


Here, under the banners and the burned faces, 


I see the simple strength of Zapata 


and the complex mind of revolution — 


the undying vine protesting in human form. 


But beyond this march of wrath that Cesar Chavez leads, 

I discern only the immense sleep of the nation's conscience — 
the dreams of self-righteousness that manufacture bombs 
and break up the demonstrations of life... 
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‘by David Bacon 


rty one years ago, I was a young 
organizer for the United Farm 
Workers in the Coachella Valley, 
helping agricultural laborers win union 
elections and negotiate contracts. Suspicion 
of growers was a survival attitude. 


I was beaten by the son of one rancher in 
a vineyard, while trying to talk to people 
sitting in the vines on their lunch hour. 
When I met with workers in another field, 
my old Plymouth Valiant convertible was 
filled with fertilizer and its tires slashed. 

By those standards, I could see that 
HMS Ranch Management, which man- 
ages day-to-day operations for ranch own- 
ers, was different. I’m sure Ole Fogh- 
Andersen, who ran the company, would 


have preferred that the laborers he 
employed voted against the union. But | 


when they did vote for it in 1976, he sat 
down and negotiated. 

It took quite a while: he was no 
pushover. But Ruth Shy, a former nun who 
taught the virtues of patience and persis- 
tence, got most of our union committee's 
demands into the agreement. I did the field 
job of keeping everyone on board. 

HMS workers irrigate fields, drive 
tractors and otherwise care for ranches in 
this harsh, beautiful desert valley: In the 
summer’s 105-plus degree heat, the bright 
green leaves of grape vines shimmer 
below dark mountains, lunar in their sere, 
sharp edges. ; 

Coachella’s winter air is thick with the 
fragrance of flowering grapefruit and tan- 
gerine trees. In the groves of the valley’s 


unique crop — the date palms — dusty 
green and tan fronds create an arched ceil- 


ing over marching rows of bare trunks, 
rising 20 and 30 feet from the sand. 

I’ve returned to the Coachella Valley 
many times in the last three decades, 
interviewing workers and photographing 
impoverished desert communities. 
Despite its beauty, the sustainability of 
large-scale farming, and of the communi- 
ties that depend on it, is more clearly at 
risk here than anywhere I know. 

Published accounts of the valley’s 
huge environmental problems offer some 
insight. But my interest is in the world as 
it’s seen by the people working in it. Their 
biggest unanswered question is: sustain- 
able for whom? 

This spring I was driving up a rural 
road in Oasis, not far from the Salton Sea, 
when | met Rafael Navarro, busy trapping 
moles on an organic mango ranch. I 
wasn’t surprised that he worked for HMS; 
many maintenance workers on ranches are 
HMS employees. But then he told me 
he’d been hired in 1976. He was there 
when we negotiated that first agreement. 

“That was the year people joined Cesar 
Chavez’s union,” he recalled. “From then 
until today we’ve been working under the 
union contract. It is very rare that some- 
one can work in the fields, and keep 
working for one company for 40 years. 

“Here we have been protected. It has a 
lot to do with the contract because it is not 
that easy to fire someone, unless you are 
drinking or you get in a fight. But if you 
don’t have those problems you work here 
very comfortably.” 

The contract provides a medical plan, 
still a rarity for farmworkers. Pushed by 
the union, Cal-OSHA now enforces stan- 
dards that provide shade from the fierce 


sun and heat, drinking water and. some 


control over pesticides. 

The mango ranch, however, is organic, 
so non-organic pesticides, herbicides and 
other chemicals can’t be used. That means 


Rafael Navarro, 72 years old, still works as a farmworker in the Coachella Valley. He works in a grove of 
organic Keitt mango trees, belonging to Ava’s Mangos, the largest mango grower in California. 


A memorial to two workers killed in March 2016, when the platform they were working on came into contact 
with an electric power line. One worker was electrocuted while the other burned to death. Other workers built 
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this memorial to them on the corner of 68th Avenue and Highway 86, in the Mexican tradition. 


at work Navarro doesn’t run the risk of 
chemical exposure, one of the greatest 
occupational health dangers for farm- 
workers. It also provides him work. 

“My job is catching moles,” he told 
me, “because they eat the roots of the 


mango trees. It is an organic orchard, so 


they. can’t use chemicals to kill the ani- 
mals. We put traps with strong wires in 
their holes. When a moles arrives it gets 
trapped and you grab it.” 

Navarro is 72, well beyond the age when 
other workers can retire and get Social 
Security, but he continues working 
although he has problems with one of his 
legs. Bending his stiff joints, he took a 


‘shovel and, in the weeds, dug out the 


entrance to a mole burrow to show me how 
he places the trap. The sun on the brim of 
his sombrero cast dark shadows across his 
face, highlighting his big bigote (mustache). 


“They gave me the chance to do this 
job,” he explained, “but before, I worked 
fumigating the date palms on other ranch- 
es with sulfur, or spraying with different 
medicines. Then they decided some 
chemicals were too dangerous and took 
that work away.” 

The Coachella Valley produces about 
$500 million in farm produce every year, 
and dates, grapes, citrus and tree fruit 
account for about half. Organic agricul- 
ture produces a growing part of it. 
According to Linden Anderson, who man- 
ages HMS’s field operations, mango 
growing is only a decade old. About 10 
percent of mangoes and the much larger 
citrus crop are grown organically. 

“It takes more work, its costs are high- 
er and it’s less efficient, but what drives it 
is return on investment,” he explained to 
me in a phone interview. “Some growers 


like it for itself, but there is a growing 
market for organic produce, and while the 
premium isn’t as big as it used to be, 
there’s still a differential.” _ 

The growth of organic agriculture, and 
the elimination of the use of some pesti- 
cides, has another impact on the valley’s 
ecology and on the health of its communi- 
ties. The runoff from irrigation in both the 
Coachella Valley, and the Imperial Valley 
to the south, flows into the Salton Sea, 
catrying with it whatever chemicals grow- 
ers are using. 

Irrigation also dissolves naturally- 
occurring salts from the desert soil, 
increasing the salinity of the water table. 
Tile lines placed five to six feet below the 
surface to drain excess water can carry 
those leached-out salts, contributing them 
to the runoff as well. 


See Farmworkers and Salton Sea page 11 
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Farmworkers and 
the Salton Sea 


from page 10 


In past decades, Coachella Valley 
growers would irrigate by simply flooding 
the rows between vines, trees or plants 
with water, and then collecting the runoff: 
Today, Anderson says, most use drip irri- 
gation, which uses less water and targets 


it more closely to the plants. Reduced: 


water use creates less runoff as well. 
Nevertheless, the Coachella and 
Imperial valleys face an environmental 
crisis created over decades. Both valleys 
lie in an ancient geologic depression that 
reaches a depth of 278 feet below sea 
level. In 1905, as Imperial Valley growers 
were building a system to bring nearby 
Colorado River water to irrigate their 
ranches, the levees built to contain the 
diversion failed. For two years the river 
poured into the depression, creating the 
Salton Sea, whose surface rose to over 80 
feet above the desert floor. _ 
Both valleys are dependent on Colorado 
River water. Without it, agriculture here 
would hardly exist. Until 1949, Coachella 
ranches depleted the aquifer during dry 
years, and their wells would run out. Then 


the Coachella Canal began bringing: 


300,000 acre-feet of water from the 
Colorado River to the valley each year. The 
All-American Canal, built even earlier, 
drained the Colorado River into Imperial 
Valley fields. After the 1960s, the State 
Water Project also gave Coachella farmers 
an even bigger allotment of water brought 
down from the north. 

Evaporation would eventually have 
dried out the sea, but in 1928, Congress 
designated land below -220 feet as a 
repository for agricultural runoff. Until 


recently, the lake’s surface has been about 
-227 feet, giving it an area of 378 square 


miles — the largest lake in California. - 

The Salton Sea became an important 
stopping point for birds migrating on the 
Pacific Flyway, and was stocked with fish 
species including corvina, sargo and 
bairdella. Tilapia introduced to control 
algae in irrigation canals also wound up in 
the lake. : 

Over the years, the Salton Sea’s salinity 
increased, however, from 3,500 parts per 
million to 52,000 ppm — about 50 percent 
saltier than the ocean. Fish, except the 
tilapia, died off. Dissolved selenium salts 
now pose the same danger seen in the 
Kesterson Reservoir in the San Joaquin 
Valley, where birds ingesting selenium 
became sick and died, and laid eggs with 
shells so fragile they collapsed. 

Even more seriously, starting next 
January, water flowing into the Salton Sea 
in the Imperial Valley will be diverted to 
San Diego. In 2003, the Imperial 
Irrigation District agreed to transfer 
200,000 acre-feet per year, if California 
took responsibility for the lake. 

In one year alone, according to a 2005 
assessment made by Victor Ponce of San 
Diego State University, the diversion 
could reduce the lake area by 30 percent. 
That would expose square miles of dried 
lakebed. Wind-blown sediment could eas- 
ily reach the streets and golf courses of 
Palm Springs, travel south to Mexicali, a 
city of over a million in Mexico, and even 
blow into the cities of Riverside and San 
Bernardino to the north. 

Whatever is in the sediment will wind 
up in people’s lungs. That’s already the 
problem of the farmworker towns of the 
eastern Coachella Valley — Thermal, 
Oasis, Mecca and North Shore — where 
dust from the fields and the evaporating 
sea gives everything a gritty coating when 
the wind blows. Dust creeps through the 
doors of the beaten up mobile homes in 
the tiny trailer parks wedged into the. cor- 


__ STREET SPIRIT 


Carlos Chavez, a palmero, sits with his daughter Michelle, in a trailer park. Michelle is in high school, trying to win a David Bacon 
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scholarship so she can go to college. Carlos took her to work with him; she didn’t like it and it motivated her to study photo 
harder. She wants to stay in Coachella with her family, and find ways to keep them healthy and not so poor. 


“We’re a forgotten community. We’re invisible,” she declared angrily. “There’s hardly 
any housing for farmworkers, so park operators can rent or sell us these dilapidated trail- 
ers. Workers often go without electricity and a sewer system, or live with contaminated 
water. If you complain the owners threaten to call the county or the migra.” 


ners of fields and date groves. 

In one such settlement, Elisa Guevara 
leads protests over rent hikes or high rates 
for undrinkable water. As we sat talking in 
her living room, her trailer vibrated from 


the wind. The swamp cooler on the roof cut 
the temperature inside by only a few 


degrees from the sun’s furnace outside. 

“We're a forgotten community. We’re 
invisible,” she declared angrily. “We're 
called ‘ranchos polancos’ — trailers with- 
out city permits that don’t meet local 
codes. There’s hardly any housing for 
farmworkers, so park operators can rent or 
sell us these dilapidated trailers. There are 
more than 100 parks like this in the 
Coachella Valley. None have permits. 
Workers often go without electricity and a 
sewer system, or live with contaminated 
water. If you complain the owners threat- 
en to call the county or the migra.” 

Driving down towards the Salton Sea, I 
passed one of those trailer park “colonias” 
a few miles from Oasis. Near the dirt 
entrance road, two men sat back against 
the battered silver skin of one mobile 
home. They were still in their work 
clothes, one older, stocky worker with a 
few days beard, and a thinner, younger 
‘man. Looking at their work belts and bags 
in the dust at their feet, I guessed they 
were “palmeros,” or date palm workers. 

Alberto Castro, the younger man, had 
spent 15 years working in the palms, one of 
Coachella’s most dangerous jobs. Earlier 
I’d passed a roadside memorial next to a 
chain-link fence around a palm grove. 
Religious candles in tall glasses were sur- 
rounded by plastic flowers, a power line 
visible overhead. Last year two palmeros 
had been electrocuted on that spot. 

“T still think about the two men who 
died in the palms,” Castro told me in a 
low voice. “I knew them. They lived near- 
by and worked 30 years in the palms. 
They made just a small mistake — it can 
happen to anyone. They were not watch- 
ing closely enough, and when they pushed 
the button to raise the arm of the machine, 
they struck the power line overhead and 
died. It was a shock to the rest of us. : 

“The owner of the ranch should not 
have been planting trees with power lines 


above them. I would never have put a 
palm there. But that is how we work.” 
Castro and his friend Carlos Chavez 
have had no union contract to provide 
them security over the decades, as 


Navarro has. But they have a special set 
of skills. Not many people are willing to 


climb 30-foot trees, so if they don’t get 
hurt, they'll have work. 

“There are many different operations 
we have to do to the palms, like harvest- 
ing and pollinating,” he told me. “One 
month we’ll do one thing, and the next 
month another. We have work the whole 
year; we never stop. But it’s dangerous. 
The thorns in the fronds are very long and 
sharp, and can poke your eye out. You 
can slice your hand with the machete. In 
the 15 years I’ve been working here, I 
haven’t cut myself badly, and I haven’t 
fallen, thank God. But I do not have 


another job to go to, so here Iam.” 


Castro has taken his children, one 7 
and the other 11, to work with him on the 
weekend, “so they can see how the money 
in our family is earned. This job in palms 
isn’t really enough to support everyone 
well, but at least it is enough to eat, pay 
rent and buy gas,” he explains to them. 

“IT hope it convinces them to put more 
effort into school. I do not want them to 
follow in my footsteps. Every day I tell 
them if they try hard they can become a 
doctor, a firefighter or whatever they like, 
but not a palmero.” 

While we were talking, moving to keep 
in the shade, Chavez’s daughter Michelle 
came out of the trailer to join us. Her 
father’s eyes lit up. Michelle is doing 
what Castro hopes his kids will do also — 


studying hard in high school, hoping to 


get a scholarship. She went to work with 
her dad too, and came away determined to 
go to college. But she says she wants to 
stay in Coachella with her family, and 
find ways to keep them healthy and not so 


poor. I wondered if she would find the 


answers she was seeking. 

Michelle may go away to school, but 
she’s not leaving this community, nor are 
her parents. Although they all come from 


Mexico, no one is leaving the Coachella 


Valley. From time to time, Navarro goes 


back to visit Salitre, his hometown in 
Michoacan. “I stay a month and then I 
come back,” he explained to me. 

“T have a house but it is falling down 
since no one lives there. All my family was 
born when I was working here, and my 
children are not thinking about going to live 
in Michoacan. They go with me to visit, but 
then they come back right away. They like 
it for a while but not to live there.” 

These farmworker families are in 
Coachella to stay. Rosalinda Guillen, who 
was born into a farm-worker family and 
today organizes farm-worker co-ops and 
unions, charges that mainstream stereo- 
types paint field laborers as transient and 
unskilled. ““We’re treated as disposable,” 
she charges, “but we’re human beings and 
we’re part of the community.” 

Sustainability is the mantra for many 
groups seeking a future in which commu- 
nities near the Salton Sea can survive. 
Guillen sees sustainability from a farm- 
worker’s perspective. To her, and to the 
workers of this valley, sustainability 
means that organic agriculture could help 
solve the problems of water runoff. That, 
in turn, could lead to jobs for communi- 
ties living in broken-down trailers, 
depending on dangerous work in the palm 
and mango trees. And if there were a 
union, it might become work they’d want 
their children to do. 

Guillen especially sees the irony in 
workers producing organic fruits and veg- 
etables, which their low wages don’t 
allow them to buy. “Like these organic 
carrots,” she fumes, pointing to a bunch 
on a market shelf. 

“A farmworker can’t come and pay the 
price for these fresh carrots, and they 
grow them! It’s totally off balance. [The 
system] is unsafe, unsustainable, inhu- 
mane and unhealthy for everybody — for 
people, for animals, for the earth.” 

As one looks out at the dried crust of the 
Salton Sea’s playa at the end of the day, 
covered with hundreds of tilapia skeletons, 
Guillen’s words seem terribly relevant. 


This article was written/produced with the 
support of a journalism fellowship from New 
America Media, the Gerontological Society of 
America and the Silver Century Foundation. 
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Future Blues: Brain Death Creates a Stress-Free Society 


A man runs out of the building 
with an opened-up head, scream- 
ing at the top of his lungs. Two 
robots catch up with the man, 
grab him and inject him in the 
shoulder with something. 


Short Story by Jack Bragen 


“In primitive times, people were given 
injections of a substance called Botox 
which was a bacterial toxin that would 
paralyze muscles in the face to give a 
younger look, devoid of facial expres- 
sions. Thank goodness we have evolved 
beyond such primitive thinking!” 

The narrator pauses. A barely discern- 
able “photo” is shown of a woman sup- 
posedly from the 21st century. She wore 
face paint on her lips and had a nose 


piercing. Her skin was utterly smooth and 


unblemished. 

Totally fake. 

“Now we offer advanced treatments to 
make your mind work far better than 
Mother Nature intended.” : 

A picture of a human brain is shown, 
alive, with the entire top dome of skull 
absent. It pulses, ever so faintly, in 
rhythm to its owner’s heartbeat. 

‘What is the enemy? This is. Your brain 
is your enemy! You’re doing far too much 
thinking. You’re too smart. You would be 
far happier without it.” 

I’m getting uncomfortable at this point. 
Is an overactive mind really ruining my 
life? The scene switches to an image of 
two different nondescript people, with 
electrodes on their foreheads, and next to 
each is an oversized graphic display. 

“Just take a look at the happiness meter 


connected to these two subjects. The — 


woman on the left is free of burdensome 
thoughts, and as you can see, she has a bit 
of a smile on her face. Her happiness 
meter reads 95 percent. Wow! Now, look 
at the woman on the right. She thinks a 
lot. She has odd ideas of being an intellec- 
tual or something. Her happiness meter is 
at a mere 45 percent. This poor woman 
needs help! 

“But there’s more. Look at the number 
at the bottom of these two screens. It 
shows the annual income of each. The 
woman on the left performs at her job 
with ease and effectiveness, and her annu- 
al income is above three point five mega- 
units. The woman on the right is barely 
making ends meet, and her annual income 
is only 25 percent as much.” 

Now I’m interested. Could I make 
more money if I gave up a little bit of 
brainpower? 
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The High Crime of Reading 


"You're being charged with provocative actions in a 


“Think about this: In ancient times, 
affluent people had to poison themselves 
with combustion products from a tobacco 
leaf, and they had to drink a massive 
amount of alcohol. Alcohol is a decay 
byproduct of fruit, also used at the time 
for motor fuel. People consumed this poi- 
sonous substance because their brains 
were made overactive by the stressors of 
society.” 

A primitive video is shown of people sit- 
ting in a room that had rows of potion bot- 
tles. People were inhaling from burning 
cylinders. They drank mixtures of the 
potions. They appeared to be enjoying this. 

“In today’s climate, due to health con- 
cerns, people operate at full brain capaci- 
ty. And what does this cause? Misery — 
nothing but misery.” 

I say, “Okay, whatever your product is, 
I’m sold. Order me one.” 

The narrator responds, “We anticipated 
as much. That’s why our vehicle is wait- 
ing for you, adjacent to your balcony. We 
offer free transport to and from, to conve- 
niently receive services.” 

“And what is the cost?” 

“This is a free service. We gain the 
respect of the community by helping trou- 
bled people get free of mental entangle- 
ments — at no cost to you.” 

“Really?” 

“The transport awaits you. You can go 


99 


now. 


I step out onto my balcony, and hover-~ 


ing just above it is an air car. I climb in, 
and it takes me across town to the inter- 
section of Grove and Main. The vehicle 
lands and I disembark. 


public place,” said the police officer. “‘It incites people's 


anger when someone is reading a book in public." 


Short Story by Jack Bragen 


he BART police officer sat with a 
computer keyboard taking informa- 
tion from me, while I sat in just my 
underwear, with both wrists handcuffed to 
a heavy wooden chair bolted to the floor. 

"You're being charged with provoca- 
tive actions in a public place. Namely, it 
incites people's anger when someone is 
reading a book in public." 

"I understand that, officer." I paused. "T 
never anticipated it could upset people 
that much." 

"This is not the 20th century, and you 
should realize that public safety is para- 
mount. You do not have freedom of 


expression." 

"The First Amendment was struck down 
six months ago, and I was not aware of 
what the full implications of it could be," I 
said. "My intent was not to provoke those 
people who reacted by assaulting me." 

"Intent is immaterial. This is not the 
20th century," he said again. The police- 
man reached into his desk drawer and 
retrieved a nasal pleasurer, which he 
sniffed and then put back into his desk. "I 
don't suppose you would like a whiff?" 

"No thanks." 

"I wasn't offering. I just wanted to know 
if you wanted it." The officer typed for a 
long time into the keyboard, and then began 


STREET SPIRIT 


Damaging the higher functions of the brain has caused many tragedies in the name of psychiatry. 


As I prepare to walk into the front door 
of the building, a man runs out with an 
opened-up head. He is screaming at the 
top of his lungs, and he starts to run down 
toward Grove Street. Two robots catch up 
with the man, grab him, inject him in the 
shoulder with something, and bring him 
back toward the building. | 

A holographic video projection appears 
and urges me to step inside the building. 
“This procedure is painless, safe, and will 
relieve you of unnecessary suffering due 
to your mind. Go ahead and step within 
those doors.” | 

I try to step inside the building; howev- 
er, my legs freeze up. I try to peer through 
the glass door, but can’t see very much 
because of the dark window tinting. Two 
more people exit the building. They walk 
in a shuffle and their downturned faces 
are void of expression. 

- “Can you tell me about this proce- 
dure?” I ask one of them. 

“Don’t do it,” one warns me. 

My anxiety worsens. The holograph 
keeps telling me to walk inside. But, as if 
of their own volition, my legs pivot and I 
start in the other direction. 


“You should not miss out on this,” the - 


holograph calls to me. “Our free services 
are only guaranteed for a limited time. 
That means you could be stuck for months 
or even years with full operation of your 
brain. And no one wants to see that.” 

I reply, “Please summon the shuttle to 
take me back home. I have reconsidered.” 

“There is a cancellation charge of a 
hundred units.” 

“Tm good for it. I’d like to go now.” 


blinking as though mentally fatigued. 

"Could you conceivably have played 
with your phone instead of reading?” he 
asked. “I know it is a stretch to sit and do 
nothing. That would possibly cause too 
much thinking." 

I replied, "So, if I have to wait at a-bus 
stop, I am supposed to play with my 
phone to avoid criminal penalties?" 

The officer paused. "I know this seems 
very unfair. But there is.a lot of anger 


_ toward intellectuals. And if you incite anger 


in the general public, you become responsi- 
ble for their violent reactions, if any." 

I took a breath. "Is there a way out of 
this?" 

"You could plea bargain. I promise I'll 
suggest leniency, since you have not been 
in any trouble up until now. I could proba- 
bly get you off with community service." 

"I'll probably lose my job." 

"Then you'll have the time to perform 
the community service. Nothing is worse 
than an unemployed or homeless starving 
person. Do you have savings?" 
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When I get home, I am able to tweak ~ 
the settings on my entertainment and 
information unit so that it will not come 
on automatically upon my wake-up any 
more. Then, I do a data search and find 
someone out of state who is willing to — 
ship me some of the alcohol potion I’d 
seen in the video. 

When I go to work on Monday, I dis- - 
cover that my supervisor and half of the 


executives in the office have undergone 
_the treatment. On one of the forms I am to 


review, I see that it was improperly filled 
out with childlike penmanship. Then I 
look around the office and I realize that 
the pre-lunch banter to which I was accus- 
tomed is absent. Several employees sit in 
their chairs with vacant expressions. 


At the end of the work day, everyone 
goes home and next to nothing has been 


completed in my office. Nothing makes 
sense, but I don’t dare raise a protest. 

I look at the news transmission as my 
air car drives me home, and I realize that 
all of the country’s automated systems are 
in order and functioning. Thus, I am not 
worried about a breakdown in society. 
After all, in modern times, do we really 
need our intelligence? 

My mind wanders into speculation of 
why a “free service” is being offered to 
help people reduce their mental activity. 
Something as valuable as this could com- 
mand a hefty fee. I wonder if perhaps the 
government, in its benevolence, is subsidiz- 


- ing these procedures. Yet, I am still fond of 


my mind, and I’ve decided I will keep it. 
What did I just say? I’m confused... 
THE END : 


I nodded. © 

"Then you should give half of your 
savings to me as a gratuity." 

"What?" ; 

"It is allowed. I'm giving you a chance 
to go home with no jail time. Someone 
with your medical conditions might not 
survive it — it's rough." 

Finally, I got a chance to put my 
clothes back on, and I was released. It was 
about a half mile to. my home, and it was 
nine at night and 85 degrees out. I walked 
at the best pace I could manage. 

I got home, took the permitted ten min- 
utes of shower, and I got in bed. 
Tomorrow would be court, and then I 
would probably begin my community ser- 
vice the same day. 

I put myself to sleep counting sheep. I 
would have read myself to sleep. 
However, the books in my dwelling had 
been removed, and a note had been left, 
stuck to my front door, that the books had 
been confiscated. 

THE END 


